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surgeon's wife, who is doomed to live at a distance
from a town, finds that the country is mostly
tenanted by those who are too unintelligent to succeed
elsewhere ; and that the price of necessaries is at
least as high as in the city, while the price of luxuries
is greater, and many conveniences or economies,
such as tram-cars and co-operative stores, and the
teachers of accomplishments, are unattainable. Of
course this state of things is in some respects bound
to be transitory. The farmer is rapidly changing
into a highly-educated man ; the primary school-
teacher is rising in the social grade ; State inspectors
and employees of the higher class are being multi-
plied ; and railways are already carried into almost
every small district in England. Still, the attractions
of town-life very much overbalance those of the
country even now; and the industrial reasons which
urge the rising generation to throng into the metro-
polis, or at least into towns of some kind, are power-
fully enhanced by the requirements which education
and a higher refinement bring with them. It seems
difficult to doubt that for many years to come towns
will grow everywhere at the expense of villages.
They would grow even if they were not more
attractive, because rural labour does not expand as
rapidly as factories and shops; but they have a
fascination of their own, and they rarely relax their
hold on those whom they have drawn in. A year's
life amid " the crowd, the hum, the shock of men "
is apt to give a distaste for that life amid green fields
and pastures which poets have consented to praise ;
the years that make a man a confirmed townsman
unfit him, morally and physically, for any other life
than in populous streets. It is not often that he